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God's Gift To You 


CuristMAS is over, and even before the 
newness has worn off the Christmas gifts, 
along comes New Year's Day, bringing each 
and every one of us a brand-new gift from 
our heavenly Father—a glorious new year! 
This gift is a wonderful package, beautifully 
wrapped in sunshine on the snow; soft 
breezes, green leaves, and bird songs; hot sun, 
ripening grain, cool hikes in the mountains, 
warm sands and bright waves, campfires un- 
der the stars; picnics and nutting parties, 
friendliness on the school bus; skating and 
sledding, cozy times before the fire, listening 
as Father and Mother take turns reading 
good books aloud. These are the wrappings 
for your new-year gift of 365 happy days 
that will make up your year of 1958. | 

What will you do with this good gift from 
the Father? I am sure that as you take off 
these beautiful wrappings day by day you 
will thank the Father for His gift of life to 
you and that you will enjoy each day as it 
comes. 

Each day is your very own. Johnny has his; 
Sue has hers; Mother has hers; Father has 
his. Each one lives his own day. Anyone can 
get up cross on New Year's morning and 


look at the snow (or at the warm sun if he 
happens to live in the South) and grumble 
if he wants to. But who wants to spoil any 
one of the beautiful days God has given him 
by grumbling? I’m sure no WEE WISDOM 
reader does. Every one of 1958's days is 
beautiful, and every day can be beautiful for 
you if you want it to be. 

Wee Wispom has another gift for you for 
1958. For several years we have given you a 
stamp collector's page each month. We are 
not taking that page away, but since there 
are other things that you will enjoy collect- 
ing, we are giving you a short article on coin 
collecting. Some of you who are not stamp 
collectors may like to collect the coins of the 
different countries and also to learn more 
about how our own United States coins are 
made. The articles on coins will take the 
place of the article on stamps from time to 
time, and we are sure many of you will enjoy 
collecting both stamps and coins. 

Live joyously each one of the beautiful 
days 1958 brings you. Happy new year! | 
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\weLARA YOUNG jerked open the bottom 
drawer of the chest in her bedroom. It was 
a jumbled mess of sweaters and scarves. 
“It’s no use looking in here again,” she 
grumbled. “I’ve been through everything 
over and over.” But she did go through each 
drawer again, hurriedly pushing the contents 
this way and that. She would have them all 
to fold and lay in neat piles again, she 
knew, but there was no time for that now. 
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She crossed the room and pressed her 
forehead against the window. 

“If I could only get out to the garage 
where Jill and I were playing school yester- 
day, I might find it there.” 

The pat-pat of rain turned to a fierce 
pounding, so that a torrent of water flowed 
over the windowpane, as though daring her 
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even to think of such a thing as going out- 
side. The big elm tree sighed and complained 
as it rocked this way and that in the wind. 

“Clara, come on downstairs. Dad is going 
to read to us.” It was Jerry, Clara’s brother, 
calling. “Come on, and hurry up.” 

Clara dried her eyes. She really did not 
have time to sit and listen, but she could 
not think of any new places to look. 

As she came down the stairs, she heard 
Jerry say, “Will you help me with this air- 
plane model when you finish reading, Dad? 
I’m sure stuck.” 

Clara could have answered that. Father 
would be sure to say, “Of course, I'll be 
happy to help you, Jerry, if you really can’t 
do it yourself; but you give it your best try 
first.” 

Everyone settled down to listen. Jerry laid 
the plane model on the table; Mother picked 
up a sock to mend; and Clara squatted on 
a low stool at Father’s knee. 

For the moment she forgot her troubles. 
She loved the story of Heidi, free as a bird, 
high up in the beautiful Swiss Alps. She 
could see the carpet of flowers that covered 
the ground and the goats as they ran and 
leaped down the steep hillside, playing leap- 
frog and wheeling to butt each other in 
good-natured play. 

But only for a moment was she lost in the 
story. 

Directly in line with her gaze, she could 
see that the cushion in the old Morris chair 
was pushed up at one corner. 

“Maybe it’s there,” she thought, her heart 
pounding. “Why, of course, it must be there. 
I didn’t think to look under that pillow.” 

Forgetting her father and Heidi, she 
jumped to her feet and grabbed the cushion. 

But it was not there. 

Clara’s face burned. She was conscious of 
the fact that Father had stopped reading, 
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that Mother sat with her needle suspended in 
air, and that Jerry was watching her with a 
mocking grin. 

At last her father said, “And just what is 
the matter with you?” 

Jerry did not wait for Clara to answer. 
He said, “Oh, she’s been as jumpy as one 
of Heidi's goats all day. She’s lost something. 
I'd help her hunt for it, but she won’t tell me 
what to look for. She’s been mighty mys- 
terious about the whole thing.” 

“Everyone has a right to keep his own 
personal affairs to himself, Jerry,’ Mother 
said quietly. 

“Anyway, I couldn’t tell you about this,” 
Clara said. “If you knew what I had lost, 
you'd start up your careless-Clara verses, and 
I hate them.” 

Jerry shot a paper wad with his thumb- 
nail. “Well, to tell the truth, I did write a 
verse this morning when you were on one of 
those wild hunts through your closet. Here 
it is: 

“Careless Clara would lose her tongue 
If it weren't fastened tight; 
She scatters everything she owns 
From north to south, from left to right.” 

Jerry continued before Mother had a 
chance to scold him, “Clara, I think you 
should make a new-year resolution to keep 
your room straightened up and to put every- 
thing in its right place.” 

Clara was too near tears to answer. She 
sat down again on her stool and said meekly, 
“T’m sorry, Daddy. I'll listen now.” 

And she did listen. Heidi was saying, “We 
ought to pray to the dear Lord every day, 
and about every single thing.” 

It did not occur to Clara just then that this 
was the answer to her problem. 

Jerry had begun to argue, which was one 
thing he loved to do. “Well, I don’t believe 
it. I don’t believe God wants us to bother 
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Him every day and about every single thing. 
That’s crazy. Think of all the millions of 
people there are in the world.” 

“Yes, Jerry, there are millions of people; 
but I am sure God wishes every one of them 
would talk to Him every day and every time 
they need Him. The sad part is that so few 
bother to bother Him. They don’t even know 
they need help.” 

Clara could not wait another second. She 
jumped up and jerked open a drawer of the 
table, but what she had lost was not there, 
either. 

A flood of tears came then. She ran and 
buried her face against her mother’s knee. 

“I guess I'll never find it,” she sobbed. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” 

“What do you suppose Heidi would do?” 
Mother asked gently. 

Clara’s breath caught in her throat. Of 
course, Heidi knew. 


“Pray about every single thing,” she had 


_ told her little Swiss friend. 


Clara closed her eyes and said right out 
loud: “Please, God, please find my gold 
pencil that I got for Christmas and put it on 
the buffet.” 

Jerry started a loud, braying laugh, but 
it was cut short by a look from his father. 

Mother laid a comforting hand on Clara’s 
bowed head as she said, “I am sure God 
would rather have you ask Him to help you 
find your pencil.” 

“But I can’t find it,” Clara wailed. “I’ve 
looked every place, just every place. And 
I've had it only a week.” 

Jerry taunted, “You couldn’t have seen 
it if it had been right under your nose the 
way you were pawing things and throwing 
them all over the place. You just ought to 
see her room, Mother. It is a mess.” 

“I am inclined to think you are right, 


Clara pushed her little rocking 
chair to the center of the room 
and sat down. 
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THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


Jerry. We usually can’t see anything when 
we work ourselves into a frenzy.” 

“Try this, Clara. Sit down quietly and 
thank God that He is going to show you 
where your pencil is. You know how to do 
that.” 

Yes, Clara had learned how to do that one 
awful night when Jerry failed to come home 
from a hiking trip on the Raskob River. 

They had waited supper for him—eight 
o'clock, nine o'clock, ten o’clock—and still 
no Jerry. Daddy had called neighbors and 
the police. 

A crowd had gathered silently in the 
front yard. It had seemed so crowded every- 
where that Clara could scarcely breathe. 

Then Mother had said, “You will have to 
stay right here, Clara, while we go out to find 
Jerry.” 

Clara had felt as if she were going to cry. 
Why couldn’t she go along? Jerry was her 
brother, wasn’t he? But Mother was still 
giving instructions, and she must listen. 

“If, by any chance, he should come home, 
you must call the police right away, so they 
can give us the good signal.” 

For a little while after they left her, Clara 
could see the glow from the lanterns and 
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the flashlights swing in wide circles over 
the ground, and she could hear the voices of 
the men and women as they called Jerry's 
name. Then she could see nothing more, 
hear nothing more. She thought she had 
never, in all her life, known such stillness. 

Instead of being afraid, she began to feel 
warm and happy. She never knew whether 
she talked to God or just sent her thoughts 
to Him; but suddenly, she opened the back 
door, ran straight across the yard to her 
playhouse, and pushed the door open. It was 
pitch dark inside, but she whispered, “Jerry.” 
And there he was, drenched to the skin and 
shivering. 

Clara had called the police, and they had 
signaled the searchers. 

While Jerry ate a huge plate of scrambled 
eggs and toast that Mother fixed for him 
and drank a tall glass of milk, he told how 
he had fallen in the Raskob. 

“I'd promised Dad I wouldn’t go swim- 
ming, and I was afraid he never would be- 
lieve I had slipped and fallen into the water; 
so I was just going to stay away until I dried 
out.” 

Father chuckled. “I would not be likely 
to think you would go in swimming with all 
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your clothes on. Now, would I?” 

The whole experience flashed through 
Clara’s mind in a matter of seconds—the 
stillness after the searchers were out of hear- 
ing—her prayers for them, for Jerry, and 
even for herself—her prayer that God would 
let someone know the right place to look. 
Then, there had been that strange urge to get 
out of the house. It was as though God had 
taken her by the hand and led her to Jerry. 

“Well, He can lead me again,” Clara said 
to herself. “If I can get still again today, He 
will show me where my pencil is.” 


Jerry had already turned on the T.V. 
Mother had put her mending away and gone 
to the kitchen to fix supper; Father had 
stretched out on the davenport and was 
snoring gently under his newspaper. 

No one noticed Clara as she started up the 
steps to her room. 


The room that greeted her was not a 
pleasant sight, but she tried to ignore it. She 
pushed her little rocking chair to the center 
of the room and sat down. 


“Be still,” she whispered to herself. “Be 
very still.” 


I have no fear, 
Dear God. | know 
You'll be with me 
Where’er | go.: 


She held her body still, but her mind raced 
in circles. “I didn’t look in the drawer of 
the end table. I wonder if it is there—or in 
the pencil box there in my desk. I should get 
this room in order before I do anything else.” 

But she did not move. 

“How can I sit with so many places to 
look coming to mind?” she asked herself. 
To make it easier, she closed her eyes. 

Suddenly, she realized that the rain had 
stopped pounding against the window—that 
the groaning and complaining of the big elm 
tree outside had turned to a soft whispering. 

“Dear Father,” she prayed, ‘‘please tell me 
where to look for my pencil.” Then she 
added, “And thank You right now for help- 
ing me.” 

Clara knew that her worries were over. 
She knew that the pencil was as good as 
found, but what she saw when she opened 
her eyes made them fairly pop. 

A ray of sunlight crept slowly across the 
floor from the window toward the playbox 
where she kept her dolls and their clothes. 
It was like a pale finger, pointing to some- 
thing yellow and shiny which lay in plain 
sight just under the edge of the box. 

Instead of jumping up to rescue the lost 
pencil, Clara continued to sit quietly, think- 
ing. 

“IT guess fathers are all alike. Daddy is al- 
ways willing to help Jerry and me, but he 
wants us to do all we can for ourselves 
first. Our heavenly Father is just the same.” 

Before she went downstairs, Clara straight- 
ened her room. When she showed Mother 
and Father her pencil, she said, “I’ve made 
two new-year resolutions: I’m going to pray 
to God every day about every single thing, 
just as Heidi did. And I’m going to keep all 
my things put away and my room in order. 
I know this will be the happiest year of my 
whole life.” 
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ED Holcomb glanced up the snowy street. 
A few more feet, and he would be through 
clearing snow from the walk in front of 
of their house. Then he could work on his 
model plane. “And that plane sure has to 
be finished for the hobby show next week,” 
he told himself as he shoveled into a deep 
drift. 

Ned was lonesome. Making friends in the 
big school had not been easy after moving 
from the small town a few weeks ago. Every- 
one in the fifth grade seemed to have his own 
friends, with no room for Ned. 

He had hoped to move near a family with 
boys his age. Instead, they moved next door 
to Miss Edna, a little old lady who lived 
in a big, old brown house with only her cats 
to keep her company. Folks said she was 
wealthy, but she never had visitors or went 
anywhere. They said she was queer because 
she kept so many cats and lived alone. 

Ned wondered. She must get lonesome 
without friends. He did. Maybe it was hard 
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for her to make friends, too. As he shoveled 
through the last drift, he looked up the 
street. Miss Edna’s length of sidewalk was 
the only one that had not been cleared. 

He remembered how thankful their old 
neighbor in the small town had been to have 
his walk cleared. Maybe Miss Edna would 
be thankful, too. But she was rich and could 
hire somebody; she did not have to count 
pennies as Mom and Dad did. But maybe 
she could not find anyone to do her work. 
The thought kept nudging him. 

Suddenly, Ned took a deep breath and 
began shoveling off Miss Edna’s walk. It 
would not take long if he hurried. It felt 
good to be doing something for somebody 
again. When the sidewalk was finished, he 
began clearing the brick walk that went 
around the house. The shovel caught on the 
edges of old bricks and dried weeds, but 
finally he reached the back steps. 

The door opened a crack, and Miss Edna 
stood there. She was little and thin, with 
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curly white hair and soft blue eyes. She held 
out some change. “Here’s your pay, and 
thank you very much.” 

“I don’t want any pay.” Ned smiled. 
“You didn’t ask me to do it. I just did it 
because—you're our neighbor.” 

Miss Edna stared at him, her hand still 
outstretched. “You don’t want pay—because 


you're my neighbor?” 

Ned nodded his head. 

“But—you’re the first person that 
ever——” Suddenly, she opened the door 


wide. “Come in and rest a bit while I make 
a pot of tea. You look tired and cold.” 

Ned started to refuse, but he saw the 
quick disappointment in her face, so he 
brushed off his boots and stepped into the 
kitchen. 

It was a big, old-fashioned room, shining- 
clean, with a table by the window and a 
rocking chair by a shelf of books. A huge 
blue Persian cat sat up and stared at Ned. 

“That’s The Admiral,” Miss Edna said. 
“And this is Sheba.” She motioned to a 


yellow Persian that was eyeing them from 
around a door. 

Ned watched as Miss Edna tripped about, 
putting on the kettle and measuring out tea 
leaves in a pot. She opened a drawer and 
took out a ruffly apron and spread it on the 
table; next, she took out a flowered tea cloth 
and tried to tie it around her. Then she 
looked at Ned, and they both laughed until 
the tears ran down Miss Edna’s cheeks and 
Ned could hardly get his breath. The Ad- 
miral was so shocked he ran out of the room, 
his tail fuzzed out and sticking straight up. 

“Mercy, I haven’t had company for so 
long, I’m all flustered. And so are the cats.” 
Miss Edna looked at the table. “Well, now 
that it’s spread we'll just eat on the apron. 
You can have one pocket, and I'll take the 
other.” 

“And we can use the strings for napkins.” 
Ned laughed again. 

Miss Edna took a blue glass jar from a 
shelf and set it on the table. “We'll make it 
a real celebration. We'll have lemon drops 
in our tea.” 

It was wonderful tea, hot and sweet and 
tangy. Ned sipped it slowly to make it last 
a long time. They visited, and Ned felt as 
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if he had known Miss Edna forever. And the 
cats began slipping in to watch—blue ones 
like The Admiral and yellow ones like Sheba. 
Finally, a fluffy yellow kitten came over and 
rubbed against Ned's leg, and he reached 
down and stroked it. 

“I have too many cats,” Miss Edna said 
as she poured the last of the tea into Ned’s 
cup. “I bought The Admiral for company 
long ago when he was a kitten. Then he grew 
up and Sheba came along, and they had a 
family.” She ran her finger absently around 
the apron pocket. “It costs a lot to feed 
them; sometimes there is hardly enough to 
go around.” 

Ned looked at her in surprise. “But peo- 
ple say you have lots and lots of money,” he 
burst out. 

Miss Edna shook her head. “Just this old 
house and a small pension. My grandfather 
had money, and he loved to spend it. He 
built this house and went on a trip around 
the world. I still have some of the things he 
brought back. But people don’t understand. 
They say I’m queer.” 

“Phooey! I don’t think you’re queer. You 
just don’t have friends to visit with,” he said 
loyally. “I know how you feel. I don’t have 
friends in this town either. But I’m trying to 
get acquainted. I spent every bit of my 
money on a model-airplane kit. The best one 
I've ever had—thirty-six inch wing span. 
And I bought real silk to cover it instead of 
using the paper that comes with the kit. The 
silk cost me a whole dollar extra. I’m making 
it now to take to the hobby show next Fri- 
day night.” He fiddled with the apron string 
and tried to swallow the sudden lump in his 
throat. “I thought maybe the boys would ask 
me to join the Airplane Club. You think 
maybe they might?” He looked at Miss Edna. 

“I think they might,” Miss Edna said 
firmly. “You know most folks aren’t selfish; 
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Chamberln 


I’m starting today on a brand-new 
year; 

It’s strange, of course, but I have no 
fear, 

For God, who was with me every day 

Of all last year, will continue to stay 

Close by my side; and He will see 

That the brand-new year is good to 
me. 


they’re just thoughtless. Please bring the 
plane over when it is finished. I’ve never 
seen one,” 

“I sure will.” Ned stood up and buttoned 
his jacket, “Thanks for the tea, and I'll be 
seeing you,” 

He hurried home, and he was whistling as 
he got out pieces of balsa wood and began 
cutting and sanding and gluing. “If every- 
thing goes all right, I'll have it finished by 
Wednesday,” he thought. 

And everything went all right until Tues- 
day evening, 

The plane was ready for covering—the 
wing was a lacy white skeleton of ribs and 
spars; the fuselage was complete, with land- 
ing gear fastened on and tail glued in place; 
the nose block was carved and sanded. Ned 
gave a shiver of pure delight as he looked 
at it on the table. 

Very carefully, he cut off enough of the 
fine white silk to cover the tail. Then he 
folded the rest of the silk and put it aside, 
He glued the piece of silk along the edges 
of the tail, stretching it tight. Then he un- 


(Please turn to page 38) 


The Shaw family—Ma, Pa, Grandma, 
Serilda, Jeff, Bill, and their dog, Grover— 
lived in the valley of the Grand River in 
northern Missouri. The time was October, 
1866. 


A covered bridge was being built, and 
everyone nearby was interested. One day as 
Serilda watched the men at work, movers 
stopped at a nearby campsite—a man and 
woman, three small children, and a girl Se- 
rilda’s age, named Katie, who herded sev- 
eral horses. The man was about to shoot a 
lame horse when Serilda traded her precious 
gold locket for the horse, Star. 


Serilda had longed for a horse of her own, 
one like Colonel Thompson’s Thoroughbred, 
to replace Coaly, the horse Father had sold 
to help buy a team of Percherons. 

Serilda was scolded when her family 
learned of her trade, but after supper they 
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did what they could for the horse. Serilda 
and Jeff took turns sitting up with Star. 
When they discovered Star was better, they 
both fell asleep. Pa found them and sent 
them to bed for some rest, but he promised 
Serilda that she could stay home from school 
the next day and take care of Star. 

Before Serilda went to sleep, her thoughts 
traveled back to Katie. She wondered about 
something Katie had said to her as Serilda 
started home with the horse: “Pa has some- 
thing that by rights is yours.” 


REAKFAST was a gay meal. Serilda spread 
butter on a pile of corncakes and topped 
them off with comb honey. Never had fried 
hominy tasted so good. Even the mug of 
milk seemed sweeter, for Star was better. 
She had swallowed two more quarts of 
Grandma’s mixture. She had drunk some 
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water, and she opened her eyes wide when 
her name was called. 

Serilda thought of Katie's secret visit and 
wondered how far the movers had gotten. 
And what was the mysterious thing Katie's 
pa had that belonged to her, Serilda? Could 
it be a bridle that belonged to Star? Or a 
saddle? She was glad the man was gone, but 
she wished Katie could have stayed. She and 
Katie could have gone to school together. 

Later, when Pa and Jeff had gone to 
the mill and the sun was bright, Serilda took 
the comfort from Star's back. With curry- 
comb and brush she cleaned the rough hair 
and combed the tangled mane and tail. 
When she had finished, she hurried to the 
house to get Ma and Grandma. 

“Doesn't she look better? Isn’t she clean 
and slicked up?” Serilda rubbed the scrawny 
neck and patted the bony shoulders. ‘Ma, 
when she gets fat and shiny, she'll be beau- 
tiful.” 

Ma smiled and walked around the horse. 
“She looks better than she did last night. 


I'll say that much. But she'll never get fat 
and shiny unless she eats. Why don’t you 
mix up some corn-meal mash and tempt her 
with that?” 


“Let’s take a look at the leg,” Grandma 
said. “Maybe it has soaked long enough.” 
She bent over and gently touched the swollen 
leg. “It’s had enough salt water,” she said. 
“We'll spread some of the herb salve on 
a cloth and wrap around the leg. That's 
mighty healing.” 

Grandma straightened up and looked 
at Serilda, her brown eyes twinkling like 
Pa’s. “You know, she might turn out 
to be a high-stepper like Colonel Thomp- 
son’s Thoroughbred. There’s just no telling.” 


Ma laughed and gave Serilda a squeeze. 
Serilda’s heart sang. A high-stepper like 


“Doesn’t she 
look better?” 
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Colonel Thompson’s Thoroughbred! If Star 
could only look like that—— 

Serilda was so busy all day, taking care of 
Star and studying her lessons, that she could 
hardly believe it when she heard the squeak 
of wagons. It was Jeff and Pa, and she hur- 
ried out with the cool water. 

“How’s Star?” Jeff asked at once. 

“She drank a lot and ate a little. And 
Grandma thinks she might turn out to be 
a high-stepper like Colonel Thompson’s 
Thoroughbred,” Serilda bragged. 

Jeff grinned, and Pa chucked Serilda under 
the chin. “Sounds like your horse is better. 
How’d you like to put her in Coaly’s stall? 
Have to take special care of these thorough- 
breds.”” He chuckled. “Got your lessons for 
tomorrow ?” 

“Almost.” Serilda slipped her hand into 
Pa’s big strong one. “I will get them—every 


single one, even that old arithmetic.” 

Pa was pleased. “That's a promise,” he 
said; and he gave the bays a slap with the 
lines and started down the hill. 


In the morning Star was standing, but she 
had lain down during the night, for there 
was straw clinging to her flank. She began 
to eat the warm mash at once. Serilda 
laughed with joy as she patted the thin 
shoulder. 

“You're better, and you can stay right 
here and get well. Today I have to go to 
school—but tonight Ill be back again.” She 
put hay in the manger and left a bucket 
of water in the corner of the stall. Every- 
thing was fine. 

Pa and Jeff left for the mill soon after 
breakfast. It was cooler this morning. Gray 
clouds scurried overhead, and the first hint 
of winter was in the air. 

Serilda wore a linsey-woolsey dress and a 
brown wool jacket, and she tied a red 
crocheted fascinator over her braids. It 
seemed more than a day since she had been 
to school, so much had happened. 

The men were working at the bridge, but 
the campsite was deserted. The log where 
Katie had sat was empty, too. Serilda swal- 
lowed a lump in her throat. She wished, with 
a strange loneliness for Katie to be here with 
her, laughing and talking on the way to 
school. 

Lucy Denton was waiting at the top of the 
hill. Serilda had made up her mind not to 
tell anyone about Star or the locket. They 
would only think she had been foolish to 
trade her locket for such a sorry-looking 
horse. She would wait until Star was slick 
and shining. 


“What are you doing up there?” 
Serilda demanded. 
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Lucy wanted to know why Serilda had 
been absent, but before Serilda could think 
of an answer, Lucy began telling about all 
the things the new teacher had planned— 
literary society every other Friday night and 
singing school the Fridays in between, and 
spelling and ciphering matches. ‘But he sure 
expects us to have our lessons—and no fool- 
ing around.” 

Serilda took Lucy’s advice and did not 
fool around, but her thoughts wondered away 
to the thin lame horse with four white feet, 
and she lost her place at the head of the 
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spelling class. She would have to do better 
than this if she were going to learn all the 
words in the speller. She was glad when the 
day ended. 


It was a week later when she was hurry- 
ing home that she heard a shout from the 
bridge. She stared in amazement as a familiar 
figure walked along the falsework toward 
her. It was Jeff, grinning all over his face. 

“What are you doing up there?” Serilda 
demanded. 

“Watchin’ ’em lay the cords. They're half- 
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There is a song that I can sing 
All day long, all day long; 
Try it yourself, and you will see 
How very soothing it can be: 
God loves me! God loves me! 
God loves me! 


There is a song that I can sing 
While I work, while I play; 
Try it yourself, and you will see 
How very splendid it can be: 
God loves me! God loves me! 
God loves me! 


There is a song my heart can sing 
All night through, all night through; 
Whisper it gently, and you will see 
How very peaceful it can be: 
God loves me! God loves me! 
God loves me! 


way across on the south side.” He pointed to 
the big square timbers, stretching out like a 
path across the scaffolding. “You ought to 
see how they do it. Halve the ends back two 
feet, lap ‘em together, bore holes, and peg 
"em fast. Sounds easy, but it’s lots of work.” 

“But how did they get these heavy things 
out there without horses?” Serilda looked 
puzzled. 


“Well, you don’t have to have horses for 
everything,” Jeff snorted. “They put wooden 
rollers, like Ma’s rolling pin, under ’em and 
pushed ‘em right out where they wanted ’em. 
It’s like two solid timbers reachin’ clean 
across the river.” 
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Serilda looked at Jeff and marveled at how 
smart he was. 

“And when they get the braces in the sides 
and the top cord on, they'll put long rods 
from top to bottom and tighten ‘em until 
they actually lift the bottom cords off the 
falsework,” Jeff explained importantly. 
“They'll lift it until it is arched in the mid- 
dle—that far.” He measured the length of 
his hand. 

“Come on; let’s go home.” Serilda laughed. 
“You've seen enough.” 

They raced up the hill and ran breathless- 
ly into the kitchen, where Ma was lifting a 
kettle of apple dumplings from the fire. 
Serilda sniffed eagerly, and Jeff smacked his 
lips and peered into the kettle. Then he be- 
gan telling Ma and Grandma all about the 
bridge. 

Serilda slipped a long-sleeved apron over 
her dress and stuck an apple in her pocket 
and ran to the barn. 

Star nickered softly as Serilda went into 
the stall beside her. She lipped the pieces of 
apple from Serilda’s hand and plainly asked 
for more. 


Star was improving every day. The big 
bays, a little uppity at first, finally accepted 
her, and Grover began sleeping in her stall 
at night. Serilda brushed, combed, fed, and 
watered her; and sometimes Pa and Jeff 
gave a hand. A layer of fat began covering 
the bony frame, and the dull hair began to 
shine. In a few weeks the leg was completely 
healed, leaving only a long red scar. The 
halting limp disappeared. 

Several times Serilda took short rides after 
school, riding slowly and easily up in the 
pasture, exercising Star's tender muscles. 
One day she went to meet Pa and Jeff as 
they came from the mill. Star was so prancy 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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‘ew’ NE DAY Jesus was walking along the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. His thoughts 
were on the followers He would need to 
help Him carry on the great work He had 
been sent to do. Except for some fishermen 
who were washing and mending their nets, 
the shore was deserted. Jesus stood looking 
out over the quiet water. 

Suddenly, He heard voices. Turning 
around, He saw a crowd hurrying toward 
Him. Evidently, someone had given word 
of His whereabouts. Hundreds of persons 
crowded around Him, asking healing for 
themselves or others. 

Jesus wanted to help them, but He could 
not teach in all this confusion. All around 
Him, the crowd shoved and jostled, each 
person trying to get closer. 
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Jesus he Helpers 


Just then, Jesus saw two fishermen He 
knew to be brothers called Simon and An- 
drew sitting in their boats, drawn up on the 
shore. Walking over to one of the boats, 
Jesus said to Simon, who was also often 
called Peter, “Put out a little from the land, 
will you?” 

Simon Peter obeyed, and while sitting in 
the boat, Jesus taught the people. After He 
had finished speaking to the crowd, He 
turned to Peter and said, “Put out into the 
deep and let your nets down for a catch.” 

“Master, we toiled all night and took 
nothing,” Peter protested. 

Peter was like any one of us. If we try 
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to build a birdhouse or make a model plane 
or a doll dress and the work does not turn 
out the way we expected, we are ready to 
quit. Peter wanted to quit, but although he 
protested, he recognized the authority in 
Jesus’ voice and said, “But at your word I 
will let the nets down.” 

No sooner had Peter done this than so 
many fish swam into the nets that they 
were breaking. Andrew signaled frantically 
to their fishing partners James and John, 
who gaped in astonishment. James and John 
took as many of the fish as they could into 
their own boats, but there were still so many 
left in the boats that they began to sink. 

Peter was terrified. Kneeling before Jesus, 
he said, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” 

“Do not be afraid,” Jesus told him. 
“Henceforth you will be a fisher of men.” 

Simon Peter and the others did not know 


at the time that by “fishers of men” Jesus 
meant He would send them forth to teach 
and to heal. But they were ready to do what 
was asked of them. When they reached the 
shore, they left their boats and their nets 
and followed Jesus. 

To anyone except Jesus, the four fishermen 
standing there in wet, work-stained clothing 
would not have looked like very promising 
disciples. But Jesus had already had proof 
that Peter would obey willingly and that An- 
drew had a strength that was more than 
muscles made hard by hauling in nets. He 
would be steadfast. In John’s eyes Jesus saw 
a kindliness that He knew would overflow 
into loving service once John learned of 
God’s great love. And James had shown 
good judgment in handling the fish. 

From that hour, the four fishermen spent 
much time with Jesus. But one day Jesus was 
alone on the road to Galilee when He met 
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Philip. Philip was from the home town of 
Peter and Andrew and was a cautious and 
practical person. 

However, when Jesus said, “Follow me,” 
the words carried such authority that Philip 
forgot his usual caution. As they walked 
along together, Philip was overcome with 
wonder at the words of Jesus. He knew that 
when we hear words of Truth, we must not 
only listen. We must also act. So he, too, fol- 
lowed Jesus. 

There were others who followed without 
invitation, wanting very much to be included 
in the chosen band of Jesus. But some re- 
turned to their homes when they found what 
Jesus expected of them. Others were men 
whose loyalty and love Jesus could not de- 
pend upon, so He continued His search for 
faithful men He could train to send out into 
the world. 

One day as Jesus and His followers passed 
a tax office, He saw a man called Matthew, 
or sometimes Levi. Matthew was a publican, 
which meant tax collector. Publicans were 
much despised by the common people, partly 
because they were hired and paid by the 
Romans, but also because many of them 
were dishonest. They would collect more 
taxes than were due to their overlords, the 
Romans, and pocket the extra money for 
themselves. 

Although Matthew was more interested in 
making money than he was in practicing re- 
ligion, he was not dishonest. And Jesus knew 
that once Matthew learned to know God's 
laws he would be courageous in practicing 
them. So to Matthew He said, ‘Follow me.” 

Matthew was a wealthy man—a man of 
some importance. To give up his office as a 
publican and to leave his fine home to go 
tramping over the countryside would be a 
sacrifice. But Matthew must have suddenly 
realized that the things we think we have to 
have—nice clothes and money for shows and 
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treats—are less important than learning to 
know God. So Matthew rose and followed 


Jesus. 

Later, Matthew gave a banquet in honor 
of Jesus. Among the guests were many pub- 
licans. Pharisees, spying on the banquet 
guests, disapproved of Jesus for sitting down 
at the same table with publicans and men 
who were considered downright sinners. The 
Pharisees, although they followed strict re- 
ligious rules, were often critical and un- 
loving. Some of them drew one of the dis- 
ciples aside and asked, ‘““Why does your 
teacher eat with tax collectors and sinners?” 

When Jesus heard the question, He said, 
“Those who are well have no need of a phy- 
sician, but those who are sick. Go and learn 
what this means. For I come to call not the 
righteous, but sinners.” 

Jesus knew that the Pharisees were too 
proud and too sure of themselves to listen 
to Him. But Matthew, the publican, having 
been shown what was wrong in his life, was 
ready to serve God. 

In His inner circle of followers, Jesus 
now had Matthew and Philip and the four 
fishermen—Simon Peter, Andrew, James, 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


+ SUNDAY morning Mazey awakened 
from her sleep, and for a while she tried to 
see how quiet she could keep. “It’s late,” 
she thought. “I’m hungry.” She went to 
Mary’s bed and laid her small, brown, hairy 
hand on Mary’s tousled head. “Wake up! 
Wake up!” she tried to say, and Mary 
blinked her eyes, sat up in bed, and looked 
at her in sleepy-eyed surprise. 

“It’s Sunday morning,” Mary yawned. 
“We always sleep quite late’”—she lay back 
on her pillow—‘and you'll simply have to 
wait.” 

Mazey chattered, clapped her hands, and 
then bounced up and down. 

“Stop,” Mary shouted. “Mazey, stop. 
You're acting like a clown. You're going to 
bounce me out of bed.” But Mazey didn’t 
stop till Mary landed on the floor with 
Mazey—PLUNK—on top. 

Mary laughed. “You're lots of fun; some- 
times, you're trouble, too. I hope I get to 
keep you, for I’m awfully fond of you. Let’s 
get the Sunday paper. Come on. Don’t act so 
spunky. Mother advertised to see if some- 
one lost a monkey.” 

Mary looked at “Lost and Found.” “No, 
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you're not in today; no one’s claimed you 
yet."” She smiled. “Looks like you're going 
to stay. Now, I must dress for Sunday school, 
and you can’t go,” she said. 

Mazey, looking puzzled, stood and 
scratched her little head. 

They ate their breakfast. Then Mary said, 
“It’s time for me to go.” Mazey tried to fol- 
low her, but Mary scolded, ‘No! My mother 
and daddy will go to church, and then it 
won't be very long until we all are home 
again.” She closed and locked the bedroom 
door and hurried on her way. 

‘“Hum-m,” Mazey thought, “she’s foolish 
if she thinks I’m going to stay.” 

Mazey turned the doorknob, but al- 
though she tried and tried, it wouldn't open. 
She turned away and sadly looked outside. 
She felt a breeze. The window—it was open! 
With a bound, Mazey jumped through, tail 
and all, and didn’t make a sound. 

Without a stop or backward look, she 
climbed the nearest tree and then looked 
up and down the street as far as she could 
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see. There was Mary entering a building, 
painted white. There were other children, 
too. “I must stay out of sight,” thought 
Mazey as, at last, she reached a handy tree 
nearby. She knew she shouldn’t be there, but 
she breathed a happy sigh and watched and 
waited till she knew that all were safe inside. 
Then, looking down, she saw another win- 
dow—open wide. She quickly scurried down 
the tree; she simply couldn’t wait. She had 
never seen a place like this; she must in- 
vestigate. 

She saw a large, still, empty room. She 
entered cautiously, and moved through rows 
and rows of chairs to see what she could see. 
There was a lovely velvet chair, a tall stand 
and a book—also a little leather case. She 
opened it to look, and there she found some 
glasses like Mary's father wore. “They may 
be his,” thought Mazey. “‘T'll take them, and 
what’s more, I think I'll wear them.” She 
put them on and shyly glanced about. She 
heard footsteps. She took them off and quick- 
ly hurried out. 

She climbed the tree. More people came— 
she heard a big bell ring. She heard a deep 
voice talking; then she heard the people 
sing. Down she climbed and peeked inside; 
and while they said a prayer, she thought, 
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“Tl wait inside the hall. No one will know 
I'm there.” She heard the minister announce 
his sermon would not be long. He said, “I've 
lost my glasses. Please sing another song.” 
But Mazey didn’t understand. She hid outside 
the door, and when the sermon ended, put 
the glasses on once more. 

When Mary reached the door and stopped 
to shake the preacher’s hand, Mazey came 
to shake hands, too, feeling proud and 
grand. Everybody stopped and _ laughed. 
With an embarrassed cough, Mary patted 
Mazey’s head and took the glasses off. The 
minister was so relieved, he patted Mazey, 
too. “Thanks for returning them,” he said. 
“They look quite well on you.” 

“IT left the window open. I’m sorry I for- 
got,” said Mary as they started home. “I love 
you such a lot. I hoped no one would claim 
you—it’s all my fault, I guess. I could have 
lost you, Mazey, just that quick, with care- 
lessness.”” 

And Mazey, clutching Mary’s hand, gave 
it a loving squeeze, as if to say, “I’m here; 
you're here. Don’t be unhappy, please.” 
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Daily 


I let God's love shine through me to- 
day. # | bless my hands and feet, my 
eyes and ears, and every part of my 
body. I thank God for my good body. 


God's law of good is active in my life. 
It brings to me my good and helps me 
to keep my thoughts loving, kind, and 
forgiving. 


I joyously accept whatever good my 
Father has for me. ® I use the good He 
gives me today, and I know that I will 
receive more good tomorrow. 


look only for the good and beautiful. 
I shall look only on the bright side of 
everything that happens. 


I am a child of God. ® God, my loving 
Father, wants me to be strong and 
healthy all the time. The part of me 
that is like God cannot be sick. 


I do not get upset when things go 
wrong. ® | take everything to God in 
prayer. I know that His wisdom in me 
can give me the answer to every prob- 
lem. 


I love life. " Every day I thank God for 
this wonderful world, and I try to share 
with others the happiness I have. 


God's help I will be as happy and use# 


Today I make a new beginning. ® With. 
ful as I always want to be. 


A 


The love of Christ is in my heart and 
all about me. ® No matter where I am © 
or where I go, I cannot be beyond His | 
loving care, for He is everywhere. 


I let the love and life of God flow 
through me to keep my body well and 
strong. ® | work with God by letting 
His love fill my mind and heart. 4 


I trust God to provide all that I need. 

I know that He has plenty for me, for | 
those I love, and for all people every- 
where. 


I am never out of God's sight and care. 
Every moment He is with me, helping 
me to grow in mind and body. He is 
my ever-present help. 


Today I wiil remember to be still, and 
know that God is with me. ® | will take 
time to think and to pray before I do 
anything. 


I thank God for wisdom in learning - 
how to handle money. ® | try to spend | 
my money to bring good to me and to 

others. 


Every day I take time to learn about 
God. ® [ pray; then I open my eyes, my 
ears, and my heart to God that I may 
learn of His goodness. 


r 


Thank You, God, for all that is new 
and wonderful this day. # | look for- 
ward to new experiences; I try to find 
new and better ways to do every task. 


Father, I am willing to let You guide 
me. ® Teach me, so that I can follow 
the way You would have me go. 


God's love is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. ® When things about 
my home and life change, I have noth- 
ing to fear. 1 am God's beloved child. 


I belong to God; I can never be apart 
from Him. ® | praise and bless my 
body, thinking of it as the healthy body 
God created. 


Each day I will turn to God in prayer. 
Whatever happens, I will become quiet 
and let Him speak to me and tell me 
what to do. 


I share with others the faith I have in 
God. ® Whenever I hear of anyone in 
trouble, I say silently to them, “God 
is your help in every need.” 


My body is God’s gift to me. ® I keep. 


my body clean and treat it well. I am 
thankful for the health that helps me 
to enjoy life. 


I look forward to new and better ways 
to work, to play, and to learn. ® What- 
ever happens, I know that God wants 
me to have only that which is good. 


I have plenty of time to do all that I 
have to do today. ® | do my work lov- 
ingly and willingly, and I use my time 
wisely and well. 


I let God work through me to make this 
a happy day. ® | see good in every- 
body I meet and in everything that 
happens. 


Lord, teach me to be patient with 
others, as You are with me. ® Help me 
to remember that all people are doing 
the best they know how to do. 


I bless the leaders of all nations. ® I ask 
God to show them the way to bring 
about peace on earth. 


The love of God surrounds me. ® If I 
am unhappy or afraid, I find comfort 
and courage by talking with God. 


God’s law of love and justice is in 
charge of my life. " Whenever anyone 
seems to be unfair, I do not think un- 
kind thoughts; I pray, and let God 
make things right. 


God is with me wherever I am. ® | can- 
not be separated from Him because 
His life is the life in my body. I am 
never afraid because God is always 
with me. 


I believe in health. ® | try to spread 
thoughts of good health to everyone 
by thinking and talking only of health, 
wholeness, and strength. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

God is giving us a brand-new year filled 
with wonderful opportunities. As our new 
year resolution, shall we resolve that we'll 
ask God's guidance before we undertake 
each task. We will ask for His love and pro- 
tection before we go to bed each night, for 
His guidance when we awake in the morn- 
ing. We will thank Him for our food each 
time we eat, and we'll ask for His wisdom 
in preparing our lessons and His strength in 
doing each task. When we turn to God, He 
helps us to know the right and good thing 
to think and say and do, the thing that will 
help us to make the most of the opportuni- 
ties that are ours. 

When we pray, we talk with God and we 
listen with our mind for the good thoughts 
and ideas that God sends to us. Sometimes, 
prayer is just feeling very close to God, 
thinking about Him and loving Him. So, 


you see, we are praying every time we think 
about God, every time we love God, every 
time we let God help us, every time we feel 
close to Him. 

If you are not a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, we invite you to join. 
As you follow the rules of the club, you will 
find that each day is God’s day—with won- 
derful opportunities just for you. If you want 
to join our club, fill out the application form 
on the next page and mail it to Barbara Ben- 
son, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
If you would rather not cut your magazine, 
you may copy the words of the application 
form on a piece of paper; or you may write 
to me and ask for an application form. 

Happy new year to each and every one of 
you! 

Lovingly and prayerfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: When some of my friends and 
I had to give a play in front of grades five, 
six, and seven, I prayed to God. He gave 
me the courage to go up and do my part in 
the play. 
I always say my prayers at night. 
—KENNETH (Africa) 


s When we remember that God is always 
with us, helping us and guiding us, we are 
able to do any good thing, Kenneth. 
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It is good to take time to talk with God. 
When we talk with Him and listen to what 
His mind speaks to our mind, He is able to 
help us to know the right and good thing 
to do. 


Dear Barbara: When the traveling library 
came to our school, I saw a book that I 
wanted. As I was in the third grade, I was 
not one of the first to get a book. I prayed 
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that nobody would take that book. Nobody 
did. I thanked God then and there. 
—IAN (Canada) 


= It is truly wonderful to know that there is 
nothing too big or too small for God to do 
for us. And we are happy to know that you 
remembered to thank God for His leve and 
understanding, lan. 


Dear Barbara: | am trying to be loving, joy- 
ful, cheerful, encouraging, truthful, kind, 
and helpful. I think it is fun to be a Booster. 

—PATRICIA 


» We know you are a happy Booster, Pa- 
tricia. As you express love and joy and help- 
fulness in all that you do, you are showing 
your thankfulness and love for God and for 
all those around you. This makes your 
friends, your family, and all those whom 
you meet happy. When you radiate joy to 
others, then you are truly happy yourself. 


Dear Barbara: 1 will be very glad if you will 
remember me in your prayers. I pray that 
God may help me in my school lessons. One 
day I had to do an art lesson at school, and 
I thought I could not do it. I said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I got it drawn. 
I have become more kind and loving since 
I joined the Good Words Booster Club. 
—HUGH (British West Indies ) 


® You are filling your own world with peace 
and love and good will as you express kind- 
ness and love toward others, Hugh. As you 
think loving thoughts and say loving words, 
you will find that it becomes easier and 
easier each day for you to be loving and kind. 
We shall certainly be praying with you. 
God loves you, and He will help you to do 
any good thing and to do it in the very best 
way. Always remember that with God's 
help, all things you are, can do, and be. 
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Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. All boys and girls under fourteen may be- 
come members. 

2. Members are to try to think and say and do 
only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 
kind, cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

3. Members are asked to write once a month 
to the secretary. She likes to know how they are 
keeping the pledge. 

4. Each member will try to obtain at least one 
new member each year. (Application blanks for 
new members to sign will be sent upon request. 
The pledge must be signed personally by the one 
joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, 
for success in his schoolwork or in making 
friends, or for help with any other problem, he 
may write to the secretary. She will be glad to 
help him and to give his name to Silent Unity for 
prayers. 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words help make me and 
other persons happy or unhappy. I also believe 
that it is easier for others to speak good words 
when I speak good words. Therefore, I want to 
become a member of the Good Words Booster 
Club so that I may help others as well as myself 
to be happy. 

I will try to think and say and do only that 
which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, 
cheerful, encouraging, and helpful. 

I will try to keep the rules of the club. 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 


W-1-58 
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THIS IS 


MIKI 


(12 years) 


Designed by Dinah Lee Florence 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 


wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 


accompany your drawing. 
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Copyright 1957 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


OB LIKED the idea from the beginning. It 
promised fun for the Spartans, who were en- 
joying the Christmas holidays, a mysterious 
gift for the club, and success in what the 
Spartans had started to do. That was to make 
their clubhouse more attractive. Besides, 
everyone likes to succeed in things, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of a new year, 
when the whole world seems to be setting a 
pattern for the days to come. 

“Andy’s grandfather is certainly good to 
us Spartans,” Bob told his friends, Red Sloan 
and Red’s cousin Coralee. “He says what 
we find at the end of the treasure hunt will 
be something we can use at the Roost.” 

Red nodded. “Do you suppose he’s heard 
about that globe of the world we're saving 
to buy?” 

“He’s up on most everything,” said Cora- 
lee warmly. “Think of a man as old as he is 
knowing how to make snow angels!” 

Bob laughed. “I guess folks always have 
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made angels in the snow,” he said, “It’s easy 
for a fellow to lie down on a snowbank and 
fan his legs and arms out till he makes some- 
thing that looks like an angel with wings.” 

“Anyway,” Coralee insisted, “most grand- 
fathers wouldn’t get up early on New Year's 
morning and go through the snow, making a 
trail of angels so that we can use them as 
guides to hunt a treasure he’s paid for. I 
hope we do a good job of tracking and don’t 
disappoint him.” 

“How can we fail?” Red asked. “All we 
have to do is find an angel every hundred 
yards or so. It points with an arrow toward 
the next angel, and we keep on going till we 
find whatever Mr. Van Orden has for us. 
Anyway, that’s what you said, Bob. It ought 
to be easy because we can follow Mr. Van 
Orden’s footprints from angel to angel. I 
wonder if he thought of that?” 

Bob chuckled. ‘He certainly did! I forgot 
to tell you, Red, that your father’s going to 
wear a pair of Mr. Van Orden’s boots, and 
he'll go back and forth over Mr. Van Orden’s 
trail and mix it up. We'll have to work if we 
find the treasure.” 
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Coralee’s eyes sparkled as she said, “We'll 
earn what we get, but it'll be fun.” 

That was the spirit in which the four 
Spartans started the hunt. Coralee, Red, 
Andy, and Bob were warmly dressed, and 
each carried sandwiches and fruit, for they 
did not know how long the hunt might take. 

The sun was bright. The air was fresh. 
A new snow covered everything as far as 
they could see. Andy's grandfather and Mr. 
Sloan had been out ahead of them. The first 
angel that Mr. Van Orden made was in 
front of Andy’s rabbit hutch. The second 
was at a corner of the peach orchard. From 
there, the angels led them along the high- 
way to the edge of town. There, they had 
trouble finding the arrows that directed 
them. Here and there, some big dog had 
woven in and out among circling footprints 
of people. Always, the dog’s trail seemed 
uncertain. Always, the footprints seemed 


to veer away from the dog. Sometimes, 
all of them went through the angels and 
the directing arrows. The Spartans were 
glad when the directions finally took them 
away from town and back into the hills. 

By late morning, they were still following 
the angels. The sandwiches and fruit they 
had brought with them were eaten. 

“What we find sure ought to be dandy,” 
Red complained as he finished the last morsel 
of his lunch. “I’m still hungry, and my legs 
are about walked off!” 

“Mine, too,” Bob admitted. 

“It takes good legs to keep up with my 
grandfather,” Andy said proudly. “He keeps 
me on the hop.” 

“He'd keep anyone on the hop,” Coralee 
said in a small voice. The miles they had 
plodded through the snow were telling on 
her, too. 

Bob glanced quickly at Andy. The way 
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Red and Coralee were talking about Andy’s 
grandfather might hurt Andy; but Bob knew 
no one intended to criticize Mr. Van Orden. 

“If you two can’t take it, stop and rest,” 
he said. ‘Andy and I'll finish the hunt.” 

“We're not that tired,” Red protested 
sheepishly. “We just want something to 
gripe about.” 

“Why do you want to gripe?” Bob de- 
manded. “We're getting closer to a prize 
every minute. But, look! What’s that lying 
over there?” 

“It looks like a dog to me,” said Coralee. 

“I noticed tracks a while back,” said Bob. 
“They dragged through the snow as if a very 
tired dog had made them.” 

“He's about where our angel should be,” 
Andy cried, and broke into a run. The others 
followed; but when they got near enough 
to recognize the dog, they stopped—even 
Bob. He liked animals and had more than 
ordinary skill in handling them; but this dog 
was Mr. Sutton’s Tom-tom. The big brown- 
and-white hound had a bad reputation. He 
sometimes snapped at the neighbors and us- 
ually growled at anyone he met. Most people 
avoided him, which probably accounted for 
the trail the dog had left at the edge of 
town, where Bob had seen the footprints of 
people veering away from the dog’s trail. 
The dog must have gone into town for some 
reason and then come out here. But why had 
he lain down in the open fields instead of 
going on home? Bob was curious; but he 
felt that his job was to find the next angel. 

“Tom-tom’s probably not right on top of 
our angel,” Bob said. “‘Coralee and I'll circle 
left. You two circle right. We'll find it.” 

Bob was wrong. The four Spartans circled 
the dog and searched the snow till they were 
certain that Tom-tom must have found the 
angel a deep hollow in the snow and had 
curled up in it to be out of the wind. Now, 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, God, for daily food, 
For home and family, 
And countless other blessings 


That Your love provides for me. 


he lay with his head low, licking his paws 
and watching the Spartans with somber eyes. 

“What do we do?” Coralee asked in a 
distressed voice. “If we come close enough 
to see how the arrow points, he may bite 
us.” 

“He’s mean enough to,” said Andy. “Al- 
ways making trouble!” 

Red nodded. ‘Nothing’s safe around him 
—rabbits, chickens, ducks. I’ve even seen 
him chase cows and horses. When he’s safe 
on the far side of the fence, he still barks at 
Sutton’s bull.” 

While they talked, the Spartans kept hunt- 
ing for the clue the angel should have given 
them; but the arrow seemed to be wiped out 
by Tom-tom’s tracks, and the tracks that Mr. 
Van Orden and Mr. Sloan had left in the 
snow were of no help. 

“What next?” Red asked. ‘Do we throw 
snowballs at him and chase him away?” 

“That would muss the snow still worse,” 
Coralee protested. “We'd finish ruining our 
arrow if there’s a bit of it left.” 

Bob nodded. ‘Besides, something’s wrong. 
It’s not natural for Tom-tom to lie down out 
here. Maybe he’s hurt.” 

“He’s lazy,” Red declared. “That Tom- 
tom’s no good.” 

“Mr. Sutton doesn’t think that,” said 
Andy. “He says he can tell Tom-tom to do 
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A Prayer 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Dear God, within, around, and above, 
Please fill my life with peace and love. 


Direct my steps in paths of right; 
I would be perfect in Thy sight. 
Amen. 


= 


almost anything, and he understands and 
does it.” 

“Humph!” Red grunted. 

Bob had been studying the dog. Some- 
thing was wrong. Tom-tom’s big brown head 
lay against the snow as if it were too heavy 
for him to lift. Once in a while, his tail 
twitched as if he wanted to wag it in friend- 
ship but did not have the strength to do it. 

“He doesn’t seem so mean as usual,” said 
Andy. 

Bob’s eyes narrowed, and he looked closer, 
“Do I see something tied to his collar?” he 
asked. “Or do I imagine it?” 

Everyone stared. 

“It looks like a roll of paper,” said Andy. 

The others agreed. 

“I’m not going close enough to get it,” 
Red announced. 

Andy laughed. “It might be like sticking 
your hand in a lion’s mouth,” he said. 

“Someone ought to get that message,” 
Coralee said. “Messages that are tied to 
dog’s collars are usually important. But I’m 
afraid, too.” 

Like the others, Bob did not want to go 
near the big hound; but he agreed with 
Coralee that such messages are usually im- 
portant. Mr. Sutton had probably sent his 
dog to town for help of some kind; but the 
dog’s bad reputation had kept people from 
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getting close enough to see the paper on him. 

Bob made a swift decision. “Everyone 
keep still, and I'll try to get the paper,” he 
said. He moved slowly forward, speaking 
softly to Tom-tom and holding out his hands 
so the dog could see that he carried no 
weapon that could hurt him. Tom-tom 
watched each step Bob took, but he did not 
growl or show his teeth. Carefully, Bob bent 
and touched the smooth, dark head. Little by 
little, he stroked back along the dog’s neck 
till he could touch the collar. Gently, he 
took the paper and stepped back. 

“Did you see anything of the arrow?” 
Red asked softly. 

Bob nodded. He had seen its tip, point- 
ting back toward the highway. He had seen, 
too, that the dog’s paws were painfully 
cracked and matted with ice. He must have 
walked long miles over the snow, hunting 
someone who would take the message from 
his collar. 

Stepping backward and keeping up a flow 
of soft talk to Tom-tom, Bob rejoined the 
other Spartans. Still watching the dog for 
any unfriendly movement, Bob handed the 
paper to Coralee. 

Tom-tom seemed to forget them. He rose 
stiffly and started slowly across the fields 
toward home, as if his job were done. 

Behind Bob, Coralee read, “I fell in my 
north pasture. My leg’s broken, My folks 
are gone for the holidays. Help, or I'll freeze. 
Sutton.” 

In the hours that followed, the Spartans 
found Mr. Sutton and got him the help he 
needed; but by that time, dusk had gathered 
and it was too late to go back to their hunt. 
When they trooped into Mr. Van Orden’s 
house to tell him that the hunt had failed, 
they found him with his newspaper on his 
knees, waiting for them. 

“We hope you're not disappointed in us, 
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Mr. Van Orden,” Coralee said. “But we 
couldn’t read the sign the angel was to give 
us till we got Tom-tom off it; and when 
Bob got the paper off Tom-tom’s collar, we 
couldn’t leave Mr. Sutton to freeze. So we 
bobbled the hunt.” 

“Well, hardly!” said Mr. Van Orden, and 

his eyes were smiling. “People who conquer 
fear and then do what's important seldom 
bobble things. Besides, you got here. This is 
the end of the hunt, even if you did skip a 
few snow angels. Look behind you, Spar- 
tans.” 
The four of them whirled as if they were 
one. Eight eyes found the corner behind the 
door. There stood a big globe of the world, 
with all the lands marked on it, and the 
waters, too. It was better than the one they 
had been saving their money to buy to put 
in the middle of their clubhouse table. Be- 
sides, as its base, it had a sturdy radio for 
picking up music and news! 

No one could be disappointed about this 
New Year’s Day! It would make a splendid 
pattern for the days to come. 


PEN PALS 


So many of our readers have complained 
to us about not receiving answers when they 
write to the boys and girls whose names are 
listed on our pen-pal list that we have de- 
cided not to print a list each month. If you 
would like to have pen friends and will an- 
swer, at least with a post card, every letter 
that you receive, we shall be happy to send 
you a list of readers who are just your age 
and who would like to have pen friends. 
Also, we will put your name on a list to be 
sent to other readers who write to us. Ad- 
dress your letter to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
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Here | 

Your brand-new year! 
bring you gifts 

Of hope and cheer, 
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LET'S DRAW 


THREE-WAY THREE-LETTER 
WORDS 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


In each problem the three words defined 
are made up of the same three letters, com- 
bined in three different ways to form three 
different words. Can you work each prob- 
lem ? 


1. --- At this time. 
--- To possess, have. 
--- Gained a victory. 


2. --- A month in spring. 
--- Kind of sweet potato. 
--- A girl’s name. 


3. --- To deface, disfigure. 
--- Part of the body. 
--- Male sheep. 


4, --- Organ of hearing. 
--- Form of verb be. 
--- Period of time. 


5. --- A mineral spring. 
--- Juice of a plant or tree. 
--- Venomous snake. 


WHAT THREE WORDS? 
BY LAURA ARLON 
There are three words for you to guess 


In this rhyming game. 
These words are not spelled alike, 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


Although they sound the same. 

The first word names a mother sheep; 
The second names a tree; 

The third word is a pronoun, 

The opposite of me. 


WHAT AM I? 


BY FAYE PATTEN 


My first is in cargo, 
But never in freight; 
My second in carry, 
Though not found in weight; 
My third is in move, 
But never in go; 
My fourth is in pace, 
Though not found in slow; 
My last is in travel, 
But is never in ride; 
I’m a “ship of the desert,” 
The caravan’s pride. 


SCRAMBLED FRUIT 


BY LAURA ARLON 


Daddy says that I am 

The LEPAP of his eye; 
Brother says I am a CAPEH; 
Mother’s UMPL am I. 
When I feel mean or cross, 
MONEL more would suit. 
Isn’t it strange that I am like 
So many kinds of fruit? 
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Animals Puzzle 
By Lucille Hunter 


ACROSS 

1. Grown-up puppy 

4. Mammal with wings 
7. Acontest of speed 
9. Not down 

11. Father 

12. An article 

13. Quick, downward motion of the head 
15. Boy’s name 

17. A conjunction 

19. Female chicken 


21. A word meaning yes 
22. Opposite of out 

24. Opposite of yes 

25. Possessive pronoun 
27. Organ of sight 

28. A beverage 


DOWN 
2. A conjunction 
3. An opening 
4. To have existence 
5. Light brown 
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To move swiftly 

Grown-up kitten 

10. Small horse 

12. Word used in closing a prayer 
14. First note of scale 

16. An exclamation 

18. Spanish word meaning river 
20. Present time 

21. Big monkey 

23. Main food of squirrels 

25. You (Biblical) 

26. Second note of scale 


THE SAME LETTER IS MISSING 
BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 
In each group of four-letter words, you 


can make five-letter words by adding the 
same letter to each one. 


1. Can-. 4, Law-. 
Cap-. The-. 
Dim-. Paw-. 
Bit-. Bee-. 
Far-. Bar-. 

2. Bow-. 5. Sin-. 
Too-. Kin-. 
Due-. Fan-. 
Cur-. Pan-. 
Fee-. Ban-. 

3. Pin-. 6. War-. 
For-. Was-. 
Bun-. Bum-. 
Bar-. Car-. 
Ban-. Gas-. 

WHAT AM I? 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


Whenever I go, I run; 


Yet, I will never learn to walk. 
I always tell you something; 


Yet, I'll never learn to talk. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 
Prune-Orange Bars 


Now YEAR'S time has come, and during 
this happy season, perhaps your family will 
have guests; or maybe you will be going to 
visit Grandmother and Grandfather. Prune- 
orange bars would be a nice treat to serve 
company in your home or to take in a box 
tied with ribbon as a surprise for Grand- 
mother. 


For the filling, mix in a saucepan: 
3 cups cut-up cooked 2 Tbs. lemon juice 
prunes (drained) 
cup sugar 
Y/, cup orange juice rind 


2 Ths. grated orange 


Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, 
until mixture is thickened (about 10 min- 
utes). Allow to cool from half an hour to 
forty-five minutes. 


For the crust, mix together: 
3/4 cup soft shortening 1 cup brown sugar 


Sift together and add: 
134, cups flour VY, tsp. soda 


Add: 


1 tsp. salt 


11, cups rolled oats 


Mix thoroughly. Place half of this crumb 
mixture in a greased and floured oblong pan, 
9 by 13 inches. Press and flatten with your 


hands to cover the bottom of the pan. 
Spread with cooled filling. Cover the filling 
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with remaining crumbs and bake in pre- 
heated oven at 400° for 27 minutes, Cut 
into bars while warm and remove from pan. 


This recipe makes thirty bars. 


Serilda’s Star 
(Continued from page 16) 


Pa said he thought going to school would 
be good for her. This was the news Serilda 
had been waiting for. 

Up early the next morning, she hurried 
to the barn. While Pa and Jeff milked, she 
brushed and combed Star, put on the folded 
blanket, and belted it down tight with the 
surcingle. It was much more fun to ride bare- 
back with just a blanket than tucked up on 
a sidesaddle. A measure of oats in Coaly’s 
old feed sack, and Star was ready to go. 

Serilda felt as prancy as Star. She fairly 
flew into her dress, the brown jacket, fas- 
cinator, and warm mittens. Ma had made a 
long sack that held the dinner bucket and 
books in one end and the feed sack in the 
other. Serilda put it across Star's shoulders, 
slipped onto her back from the stile block, 
tucked her skirt around her knees, and was 
off. She waved to Ma and Grandma, who 
were watching from the window. 

Star knew this was a special day. She 
snorted little clouds of breath into the crisp 
December air. And when a rabbit jumped 
out ahead of her and skedaddled down the 
road, she shied a bit. 

Prickles of excitement ran over Serilda. 
This was her horse, taking her to school— 
her very, very own horse! They went sedately 
down the hill and passed the bridge at a 
walk; then they cantered by the camp 
grounds and Katie’s log. There, Serilda 
loosened the reins, and Star took the slope 
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at an eager gallop. It was just as easy as 
Grandma’s rocking chair. If only Katie 
could see her! 

At school everyone in the yard gathered 
around when Serilda rode in and tied Star 
to the hitching rack. 

“Is that the mover’s horse? Is her leg 
all right?” They wanted to know everything. 
Star looked wise and rubbed her nose on 
Serilda’s shoulder, and Serilda gladly an- 
swered every question. Such a horse for a 
locket! The boys looked at Serilda with ad- 
miration, but the girls were not so sure. They 
talked until the bell rang. 

It was a clear morning, but by afternoon 
the sun was hidden by gray clouds. When 
school closed at four o'clock, it had begun 
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to snow and there was a sharp wind from 
the north. 

Star pranced and danced, and one of the 
boys held her until Serilda could get on. 
Then Star settled into a swinging trot that 
took them home in a hurry. 

Pa was at the barn when Serilda rode in. 
He looked at Star and gave her a pat. ‘““Noth- 
ing wrong with this horse. She's fit as a 
fiddle.” He looked at Serilda, and his eyes 
were teasing. “I'll bet if that mover ever 
comes this way again and sees how fine she 
looks, he'll try to claim her.” 

Serilda laughed at Pa’s joke, but the 
thought came back to haunt her time after 
time. 

(To be continued) 
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Snowflake 


BY LINDA SUE GALYARDT (10 years) 


Ellinwood, Kans. 


Snowflake, snowflake, 
I'd like to know— 
W hat is it like 
To fly to and fro? 


W hat is it like 
To go sailing around, 
W hirling and twirling 
Till you hit the ground? 


Falling and falling 
All over the town, 
W hat is it like 
To come tumbling down? 


Snowflake, snowflake, 
You're a beautiful sight, 
Making our town 
All glistening and white. 


The Wind 


BY DIANE HAMILTON (9 years) 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


To me, the wind is a bird that sings; 
Up in the air, it swings and flings. 
1 wonder whatever makes it blow; 


I wonder if anyone will ever know. 
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Poem of a Cardinal 


BY MARY ANN TURNER (9 years) 
Orlando, Fla. 


A flash of crimson, the 
Cardinal is here; 

He whistles his song 
So sweet and clear. 

This bird is a picture 
Wherever he flies, 

’'W ay up in the north or 
In the southern skies. 


Fly Airplanes 


BY CAROL CASE (7 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Airplanes fly very high, 

Way up in the big blue sky. 
They can go most anywhere. 
Pilots handle them with care. 


Seasons 


BY PAULA STERLING SURREY (10 years) 
Maryville, Mo. 


Of spring, summer, winter, and fall, 

I like fall the best of all. 

It’s not too cold and not too hot; 

We gather leaves the wind has brought. 
But the other seasons, they're nice, too. 
In summer the sky is very blue; 

And children merrily run and shout: 
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"“School’s out; school’s out; school’s out.” 
In spring the flowers start to bloom, 

And sunshine pours into my room. 

We put away our winter clothes, 

And in the sunshine we can doze. 

In winter we have sled rides, 

Snowballs, and slick snowslides; 

And there’s Christmas Day, with lots of toys 
For all good little girls and boys. 

But of spring, summer, winter, and fall, 
I still like fall the best of all. 


The Creator 


BY MARJORIE McLEAN (10 years) 
Seaside Park, N.J. 


God made the sunshine; 
God made the sea; 

God made this world 
For you and me. 


God made you; 
God made the sun; 
God made this world 
For everyone. 


Rain 
BY LINDA JOYCE HOLMAN (9 years) 
Norwalk, Calif. 


While sitting by the fire, I heard a pitter- 
patter; 

And I found it was the rain that was making 
all the clatter. 


It was quite bleak and dreary, and I was sort 
of weary; 

I looked out the window, and it was raining 
like fury. 


The big old clock struck eight, 
And the wind blew closed the old wooden 
gate. 
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Lassie 


BY BEVERLY SCOTT (12 years) 
Troy, N.Y. 


There is a collie that lives on our street, 

And when she sees you coming, her happi- 
ness is complete. 

She runs around in circles, and she barks 
with all her might; 

She tells you that she loves you with her 
eyes So shining bright. 


She’s just the nicest puppy dog, as anyone 
can see; 

She makes friends with all the neighbors, 
and her tail just wags with glee. 

She has two special friends, or it seems to me; 

One is a frisky little squirrel that lives up in 
the old oak tree. 


The other is a rabbit, his fur is soft and 
white; 

And Lassie runs a race with him from early 
morn till night. 

She has a lovely yellow coat, and on this 
you will agree: 


If dogs can go to heaven, I'm sure that’s 
where she'll be. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Friendly Plane 
(Continued from page 11) 


screwed the cap from the can of dope and 
began brushing on the clear, varnish-like 
liquid. The silk tightened quickly as it dried, 
smooth as glass. 

“Oh, boy,” Ned crowed, “if the rest goes 
on as smoothly as this, it'll be super.” 

He reached quickly for the scissors, and 
then—a terrible thing happened. His sleeve 
caught on the can of dope, upsetting it all 
over the folded, shining silk. 

Frantically, Ned grabbed a rag and began 
sopping up dope; but the more he tried, the 
more it seemed to spread. He unfolded the 
silk and rubbed each spot; but even as he 
worked, the silk began to pucker and then to 
stiffen into a crumpled, shrunken heap. 

“My silk—my fine silk,” Ned cried 
brokenly. He reached over and lifted the 
thin, folded paper that had come with the 
kit. It, too, was stained and smeared. 

He leaned his head on his arms, and bitter, 
stinging sobs shook his shoulders. 

Mom came running in from the kitchen 
. and tried to help him, but the silk was past 
saving. 

He screwed the lid back on the can. Over 
half the dope had spilled. He picked up the 
ruined silk and stared at it a second. A whole 
hard-to-save dollar gone, and Dad had no 
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extra ones. Ned just couldn’t ask him for 
help. With a groan he stuffed the silk into 
the wastebasket. 

“I've fixed a plate of cookies for Miss 
Edna. Put on your coat and cap and take 
them over. It'll do you both good,” Mom 
said. 

Ned started out with the cookies. He 
hoped Miss Edna would not ask him about 
the plane; but after thanking him for the 
cookies, the first thing she said was, “Well, 
I’ve been waiting to see the plane. Is it nearly 
finished ?” 

“All but covering,” Ned said slowly. Then 
he looked at her. Suddenly, he burst out, 
“Oh, Miss Edna, I just spilled dope all over 
my fine silk. It’s ruined forever. And I 
haven't any more money—or silk. Even the 
paper that came with the kit—it’s ruined, 
too. Now I can’t go to the hobby show—or 
make friends—or anything,” he finished 
brokenly. 

Miss Edna sat in shocked silence for a 
minute, her lips tight together. Then she 
got up and put on the tea kettle. “What 
kind of silk was it?” she asked as she 
measured tea into the pot. “Was it very 
strong?” 

“Thin and fine and strong, but light as 
air,’ Ned told her. He wished she would not 
ask any more questions. It just made things 
seem worse. 

“When the water boils, you pour it in the 
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pot right up to here.” Miss Edna put her 
finger on the spot. “I’m going upstairs a 
minute. You might put the cups on the table 
and get down the lemon drops.” 

The tea was made and waiting when Miss 
Edna came back with a flowered scarf in her 
hand. “It was down in the bottom of a trunk 
in the attic,” she said, a little out of breath. 
“See if this scarf will do to cover your plane. 
It’s thin and fine and still strong.” She laid 
the scarf in Ned’s lap. 

His hands trembled as he opened it out. 
It was thin and fine as a cobweb and lovely 
as moonlight. Ned’s heart ached as he looked 
at it longingly. “Oh, Miss Edna, you're swell. 
But I couldn’t cut your beautiful scarf. It 
looks real valuable.” 

“Friends are more valuable than any 
cloth,” Miss Edna said as she poured the 
tea. “This scarf has been in a trunk ever 
since Grandfather brought it from the 
Orient. Time it was being put to some use.” 

“I can—sure use it.” Ned smiled all over 
his face. He folded the scarf very carefully. 
“You know, I was right about the plane’s 
making me friends,” he said earnestly. “It 
found me one right next door.” 

“Don’t forget the snowdrifts,” Miss Edna 
reminded him softly. “One good turn de- 
serves another.” 

For a moment it was very quiet in the 
friendly kitchen, and The Admiral curled 
up and went to sleep. 


Jesus’ Twelve Chosen Helpers 
(Continued from page 19) 


and John. The time had come when He must 
make the final choice of those who would 
be trained to carry on His work. Only after 
night-long prayer in which He sought God's 
guidance did He name the rest of the twelve. 
They were a herdsman named Bartholomew; 
Thomas, who was a doubter but also a 
thinker; another James, the son of Alphaeus; 
Simon the Canaanite, also called the Zealot; 
Thaddeaus; and Judas Iscariot, who later be- 
trayed Jesus. 

These twelve Jesus first taught. Then He 
sent them out, charging them to teach, 
preach, heal the sick, and cast out demons. 
Without the disciples, Jesus’ work could not 
have continued after He was gone. It cannot 
go on today except through His followers. 
When we learn what God wants from us— 
when we think, feel, and act according to 
Jesus’ teachings—we, too, become disciples. 


Life of God, pure and strong 
Flows through me the whole day long 


Love of God within me sings 
Till my world with music rings. 


Peace of God, while I’m asleep 
O’er my thoughts a watch doth keep. 
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CORK BELT 


BY RUTH BEESON 


* MAKE a nice cork belt, cut corks in half 
and paint a design on the rounded side with 
water colors or oil paints. String the corks 
with colored cord, as shown in illustration, 


putting beads between the cork halves. Use 
enough corks to go around your waist, and 
leave the ends of the cord long enough to 
tie. Your belt will be prettier if you use cord 
and beads that match the design on the corks. 
Knot the cord ends to keep them from ravel- 


ing. 


DOUBLE PHOTO STAND 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 
oo two photographs or snapshots that 


are the same size. Cut two pieces of light 
cardboard about one-quarter inch larger all 


TACK RIBBON 


NOS TOGETHER 
IN BACK 


around than the pictures. Cut two pieces of 
pretty material one-half inch larger than the 
cardboards all around. Lay the cardboard on 
the material. With a small brush spread glue 
or mucilage around the edges of the card- 
board; let the glue set a few minutes; then 
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fold the edges of the material over the glue. 
Fold in the corners neatly, and let the glue 
dry. 

Cut a piece of narrow ribbon long enough 
to slip over two opposite corners and cross 
in back (see illus.). For the folder, cut a 
piece of cardboard about one-half inch longer 
and wider than the two small pieces of card- 
board when laid side by side. Fold the card- 
board in half, then unfold, and cover with 
material of a different color than that used 
for the small pieces. Before covering the out- 
side, glue a strip of material down the center. 

Put glue on the backs of the two small 
pieces and place them on the large piece so 
that two ribbon-crossed corners are together 
in the center at the top (see illus.). Be sure 
the two frames are at least one-quarter of 
an inch apart in the center. 

Put under a book or other heavy article 
until the glue is thoroughly dry. Then, fold 
your stand and slip your photographs or 
snapshots under the ribbons to keep them in 
place. 
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BOX PUZZLERS 
BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


(eee several small matchboxes with 
white paper. 

In one box put some gum or fly paper. On 
the outside write or print, SOMETHING 
TO GET STUCK ON. On another box put, 
JACKS IN HERE; put in two jacks. Another 
box can say, A GOOD EGG. Put in a piece 
of mirror. Put WHAT YOU SEE IN A 
COAL MINE on one. Paint the inside black 
and leave it empty. One can say, AS I 
GROW OLD, I GROW SMALL. Put in a 
tiny pencil. You can probably think of many 
more. 

Let your friends see what is written on 
the outside of a box and try to guess what is 
inside. 

To make a holder for your set of box puz- 
zlers, cut a piece of cardboard as big as the 
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bottom and backs of your boxes and an inch 
longer than all the boxes stacked in a pile. 
Draw a line between the bottom and the 
back and fold the cardboard up. Draw a line 
one-half inch from each side and fold it up 
on the lines. Cut in each end on the fold to 
the half-inch line and glue them fast. Set the 
boxes in the stand and put a number on the 
top of each box. 


A BUZZER STICK 


BY GLENN MORGAN 


| His strange toy, when rapidly rotated (as 
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shown in the picture), makes a buzzing or 
roaring sound. It is found among primitive 
people in Tibet, India, Brazil, East Africa, 
and other places. Many times it is used in 
ceremonies. (Turn to page 42) 
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ARE INTERESTING 


Pictures on Coins 


By Pegge M. Murray 


Pum YOU a coin collector? If so, did you 
know that you are a numismatist? Numis- 
matics is the study of coins and medals. 

The history of a country is often told on 
its coins. Coins bear pictures of kings, 
queens, presidents, and the seals or symbols 
of the country that issues them. The symbol 
of our country is the bald eagle, whose pic- 
ture is found on many of our coins. © 

A Canadian coin has a picture of the in- 
dustrious beaver on one side to honor Can- 
ada’s important fur trade. Coins of the Irish 
Free State are especially interesting because 
of the variety of designs on them. A horse, 
a bull, a salmon, a sow and pigs, a hen and 
chickens, and a harp are each pictured on 


A Buzzer Stick 
(Continued from page 41) 


Bore a hole in a piece of shingle about 
414 x 114% inches, cut from the thin end, 
and tie to it a piece of strong string about 
eighteen inches long. Notch one end of a 
stick about twenty-four inches long and tie 
the other end of “ string in the notch (see 
illus.). 

As used in some places, the stick has 
notches cut along the sides. Some are painted 
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Irish coins. The American Indian and the 
buffalo are on United States coins because 
of the important part each played in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Even if you have not yet studied history 
in books, you can learn a lot of history either 
from pictures of coins or from the actual 
coins. There are Dutch coins that have pic- 
tures of Queen Wilhelmina as a young, 
seventeen-year-old girl, when she was 
crowned Queen of the Netherlands. Por- 
traits of Queen Wilhelmina, during her fifty- 
eight year reign, show her advancing age, 
her gain in weight, and even the changes in 
her hair style. Similar coin portraits show 
changes in Queen Victoria of Great Britain, 
who reigned for sixty-four years. You will 
be able to watch the changes in the coinage 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth II of 
England. 


with a crude design, and some are inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl. 


You will want to make several buzzer 
sticks and experiment with different sizes for 
different tones. Also, try both ways of put- 
ting on the string, as shown in A and B. And 
perhaps you will want to put fancy decora- 
tions on some. 

Hold your stick out from your body when 
rotating it. This toy should be used out- 
doors. Use a stout string, and be sure to re- 
place it as soon as it begins to wear out. 
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Hi, everybody! Look at me—I’m turning over a new leaf in 
honor of New Year’s Day! 

I'm resolving to be more dignified in the future and not to q 
nibble the manuscripts on Editor Jane Palmer’s desk. I suppose 4 
you have your resolutions all made, too. I think it’s lots of fun to s 
start out new with the new year—don’t you? 

Next month we have some valentine surprises for you. One 
of them is especially nice. After you make it, you can eat it! There 
will be Valentine’s Day stories, too, plus adventures with a ground 
hog and the tale of a knight and his charger. 

The February WEE WISDOM will also have all your favorite 
features, including the second article in the new series about coins. 
The February number is one you won’t want to miss, and it’s also 
the perfect number for starting a gift subscription. 

WEE WISDOM makes a wonderful valentine for those really 
special friends of yours because it is a valentine a month for a 
whole year—12 gifts in one! Subscriptions are just $2. When you 
write, be sure to tell me you are ordering valentine gifts, and I'll 
see that they are sent out right away with a card saying the gift 
is from you. 


So long for now, and a very happy new year! I'll see you next 
month, and let you know if my new leaf is staying turned! 


Wee Wisdom Arthur 


LEE'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI (His Mark) 


Answers to Puzzles Animals Puzzle 


ACROSS 
Three-Way Three-Letter Words 1. Dog. 4. Bat. 7. Race. 9. Up. 11. Pa. 12. An. 


1. Now. Own. Won. 2. May. Yam. Amy. 3. 13. Nod. 15. Tom. 17. Nor. 19. Hen. 21. Ay. 
Mar. Arm. Ram. 4. Ear. Are. Era. 5. Spa. Sap. Asp. 22. In. 24. No. 25. Your. 27. Eye. 28. Tea. 


DOWN 
W hat Three Words? 2. Or. 3. Gap. 4. Be. 5. Tan. 6. Run. 8. Cat. 
— 10. Pony. 12. Amen. 14. Do. 16. Oh. 18. Rio. 


20. Now. 21. Ape. 23. Nut. 25. Ye. 26. Re. 


W hat Am 1? 
Camel. 


The Same Letter Is Missin g 
1. E. 2. L. 3. K.4.N.5.G.6.P. 


Scrambled Fruit W hat Am I? 
Apple. Peach. Plum. Lemon. Clock. 
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NEW FEATURE for YOU / 


You magazine, the “teen-ager’s best friend,” is cele- 
brating the new year by introducing a brand-new feature, 
to appear in the January number and every month there- 
after! 

Conducted by Kay Sweaney, the feature is titled “Let’s 
Talk about Your Problem.” It will be a question-and- 
answer department, taking up teen-age problems sent in 
by You readers and discussing the right solutions to these 
problems. You'll want to read it, and you may want to 
write in and ask questions of your own. 

Also in the January You is an outstanding article by 
Janet Hall on a topic of great interest to young people. 
Called “Pros and Cons of Going Steady,” the article gives | 
both sides of this controversial problem so that you can 
weigh the advantages of “going steady” against the dis- 
advantages, and make a wise decision. 

A fast-moving basketball story is “Fadeaway,” in the 
January You. Written by Wayne C. Lee, this story tells 
of a boy who wants to be team captain. In the first game 
of the season, he learns a valuable lesson about leadership. 

Every month, You brings you the very best in stories, 
articles, and features, selected especially for their useful- 
ness and interest to teen-agers. One girl writes: “I have 
found You very helpful in my life and have made it one 
of my best and closest friends. It has always been there 
with just the right words when I needed them.” 

If you are a teen-ager, you, too, will enjoy You maga- 
zine and find it a real “best-friend,” just as this girl does. 
You is pocket-sized, bright, and up to date; and it comes 
to you monthly. A full year’s subscription is priced at 
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